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which they were addressed are still occupied in filling up the
outline which was then sketched by the master's hand. Nor,
even if the House of Commons had possessed the will, was
it at that time capable of originating any great and compre-
hensive legislative measure. It was as yet but an incoherent
mass, agitated by strong feelings, and moved by a high and
sturdy patriotism, ready indeed to offer a determined resist-
ance to every species of misgovernment, but destitute of that
organization which can alone render it possible for a large
deliberative assembly, without assistance from without, to
carry on satisfactorily the work of legislation. The salutary
action of a ministry owing its existence to the support of the
House, and exercising in turn, in right of its practical and in-
tellectual superiority, an influence over all the proceedings of
the legislature, was yet unknown. To Bacon, above all men,
a change which should make the House of Commons master of
the executive government was an object of dread ; for such a
change would, as he imagined, place the direction of the
policy of the country in the hands of an inexperienced and un-
disciplined mob.1

Nor was it only on account of its superior capability of

deliberation on involved and difficult subjects  that Bacon's

sympathies were with the Privy Council : he looked
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desire to free upon it with respect from the mere fact of its being

the execu-         ,                       -    ,                                                        ,                         f

tive from re- the organ of the executive government, by means of
stncuons. whjch those measures of improvement by which he
set such store were to be carried out He had always before
him the idea of the variety of cases in which the Government
might be called to act, and he allowed himself to believe that
it would be better qualified to act rightly if it were not fettered
by strict rules, or by the obligation to give an account of its
proceedings to a body which might be ignorant of the whole
circumstances of the case, and which was only partially quali-

1 What the faults of the House of Commons were when they did
obtain the highest place in the State, has been shown in Lord Macaulay's
posthumous volume. His narrative is enough to convince us that though
the suspicions of those who thought with Bacon were unfounded, they
were certainly not absurd.